














Marigold Sniffer 


He was a grown man, but he was 
down on his knees sniffing at a little mari- 
gold plant. And when he had sniffed at 
that one, he shuffled to the one beside it, 
and sniffed at it, and then on to the next 
one, and the one beyond that—all the way 
down the row, and the next row, and the 
next. 

That wasn’t all. This grown-up man had 
actually spent his good money to hire sev- 
eral men to spend their time, too, to go up 
and down those rows, sniffing the mari- 
golds. It looked silly. And people going by 
on the road probably smiled and scratched 
their heads at the sight. But folks who knew 
that man didn’t laugh. They knew that he 
must have a goal in mind and that he 
wouldn’t stop till he had reached it. 

_ The man was Luther Burbank, and he 
did have a goal, and he reached it. A lot 
of people had told him that they liked the 
pretty color of marigolds, but that they 
couldn’t stand the smell. So Mr. Burbank 





















set out to grow a marigold that didn’t 
smell, It took a lot of work and a lot of 
time, and often he must have been dis- 
couraged. But he kept on, till one day a 
man came running to him, all excited, 
shouting, “Mr. Burbank, Mr. Burbank, 
we've found a marigold at last that doesn’t 
smell.” 

Today you can buy marigolds like that 
in the store. And you can buy many other 
large and beautiful flowers, too, because 
early in life Mr. Burbank set himself a 
goal to grow bigger and better flowers than 
anyone had ever grown before. 

William lived in a comfortable home. 
Then, as he prayed and studied, God gave 
him a goal for his life. He started to work 
on it; but when other people learned what 
he was doing they became so angry he was 
forced to leave home and flee to another 
country. There, too, his enemies followed 
him, year after year. But still he kept work- 
ing toward his goal. Once he saved his life 
only by jumping out a window. Then he 
took a boat and rowed desperately up a 
river. Finally his enemies caught and killed 
him—but by that time he had reached his 
goal. 

Every time you read your Bible, every 
time you think about Jesus and heaven, you 
should thank William Tyndale, for his goal 
was to be the first man to translate the 
Bible from Greek into English, so that 
everyone could read it. 

Every good and worth-while thing that 
has ever been done has been done by 
people who set high goals, and then worked 
till they reached them. 

What goal are you setting for yourself 
to reach during 1956? You may not know 
yet what you want to be when you grow 
up. But you can make Jesus’ goal your goal 
this year. “From His earliest years He was 
possessed of one purpose; He lived to bless 
others.” 

What a wonderful goal to set yourself, 
always to be kind and thoughtful and help- 
ful. I’m sure Mother and Dad would be 
happy about it, and I know brother and 
sister would be. And so would Jesus. 


Your friend, 






















Grandfather often shuddered when he passed 
the old log. Suppose he had failed 
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M SETTLER,” the Chippewa lad de- The man was my grandfather, Charles 

cided when the tall, lean stranger and Young, a young farmer from western New 
his heavily laden horse came into view. York. He first came to Michigan in 1855, 
The youth watched amazed at the speed and bought a tract of the government land 
with which the man, musket in hand, man- being sold so cheaply at that time. Now, a 
aged to propel his heavy boots over the year or two later, he was locating his prop- 
uneven ground. Then the Indian stiffened. erty. Intent upon his search for “blazed” 
The traveler was carefully following a trees and the stones the surveyors had 
marked trail that led deep into the forest marked, he was unaware of the shadowy 
—a trail that the lad knew well. And he figure among the trees. Moccasined feet 
knew exactly what the white man would were keeping noiseless pace with the 
find. leather boots hour after hour. To page 17 


Grandfather gasped. Where did those five coins come from? He did not see the Indian watching him. 
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THE FLYING KITE PRAYER 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


| ee supper would have been good enough 
without the story. But that story—it was 
remarkable! Just wait till I tell you! 

But before I begin, I ought to tell you 
first who the girls were that gave me the 
supper, and where they were living. 

I was a missionary at Malamulo in Af- 
rica, at the time. One evening two sweet 
Indian girls, Nanda and Shanti Duggal, in- 
vited me to their house. I was glad to go, for 
I wanted very much to do all I could to 
win them to Christianity. They were Hin- 
dus, of the Sikh tribe, and had been born 
in faraway India. And they thought their 
religion was just as good as gues’ So I went 
down to their house for supper. 

I did not need to worry about eating 
things I do not believe in at Shanti and 
Nanda’s house. They did not believe in eat- 
ing meat, either. The rice was puffy and 
good. The vegetable curry poured over the 
top of it was savory and delicious. They 
had little round potato balls and inside 
were onions, and some kind of delicious 
aromatic seeds. Crisp fried noodles were 
in bowls for us to eat like bread. 

Shanti and Nanda did all they could to 
make “Auntie,” as they called me, happy. 
They filled my bowl and dish again and 
again, and told me I reminded them of their 
mother, who lived in town. Shanti and 
Nanda were taking the hospital course at 
Malamulo. 

Then Nanda told me the story. It was 
about a little boy in India, and we will 
call him Abubaker. 


During World War II there was fighting 
and trouble in India. Sometimes troubles 
came so fast that the poor village people 
had to flee for their lives. Families were sep- 
arated; and when whole villages were 
bombed, there were no homes to return to. 
The friendly armies moved people far away 
from the fighting. 

Poor little Abubaker and his mother 
were separated from the dear daddy he 
loved so much. With many other families, 
they were moved to a city in the hills. 

“Where is Daddy? Where is Daddy?” 
Abubaker kept asking his mother. 

“I don’t know, Abubaker,” she would al- 
ways answer. “How can I tell? So many 
people are lost, and some are killed. Maybe 
our daddy is killed, too.” 

But Abubaker did not want to believe 
his father was killed, for he used to walk 
and talk with him and help him fly kites, 
and play little games. 

Finally, they got to the village where 
the army said they were safe. And they 
were safe, but they weren’t happy. Abu- 
baker remembered their house down in the 
village, and the store where his father used 
to sell cloth, and soap, and spices, and rugs, 
and saris, and teapots. It had been a won- 
derful shop. Abubaker used to sit on a pile 
of rugs and listen to Daddy sell, for half 
a day at a time, and not get tired. He loved 
to smell the tea from Ceylon, the cloves 
from Zanzibar, the figs from Smyrna, and 
the dates from Egypt. Now it was all ended. 

One day up in the hills Abubaker went 
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past a place where there was a school. He 
stood in the door and saw the children read- 
ing from books and writing things on 
slates. He watched for a long time. Just be- 
fore noon, they all knelt down, and shut 
their eyes, and the teacher began to. talk 
to someone Abubaker couldn’t see, though 
he looked all around as quietly as he could. 

When the boys were going home, Abu- 
baker spoke to one of them. 

“I say, who were you talking to just now, 
when you were kneeling down?” 

The boy smiled broadly. “Oh, we were 
talking to the great God, to Allah.” 

Abubaker trotted along beside the bigger 
boy and thought about this strange thing 
for a minute. 

“Did he hear you?” he asked, again. 

“Of course,” the older boy assured him. 
“We have learned from our missionary that 
God cares and answers us when we pray; 
that is, if we do good and live right.”- 

“Every time?” Abubaker pursued. 

“Oh, yes, but not always right away, or 


just what we ask for, for 
we're just like babies and 
don’t know what we ought 
to pray for. God gives us 
what is best for us. But here 
—lI've got to turn here, boy. 
Come visit our school, and they will tell you 
more about these things.” 

And the bigger boy was gone. 

Slowly Abubaker walked toward the 
place where he and his mother lived. 

“Surely, it is best for us to have Daddy,” 
he reasoned. “And if God hears those boys, 
I think He may hear me.” And as he walked 
along, he tried to think of how he could go 
about it to pray. Just then, a bright idea 
came to him. Right there was a tiny, poor 
little shop, where there was hardly any- 
thing for sale. But there were some kites. 
Some beautiful kites made of bright col- 
ored paper. Abubaker had some pennies, 
and he bought the biggest kite his money 
would buy. Then he went home with his 

To page 20 





The man grabbed the kite and noticed words written on it. They were a message from his long-lost son! 
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CHAPTER SIX: LEFT ON A CLIFF 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Furaha, whose name means “child of happiness,’’ was 
= having troubles. First she was born a girl in- 
stead of a boy, and now her upper teeth had started 
to come in first. She must die. But her parents, Mnara 
and Karuru, determined to defy the spirits and save 
her. Karuru built a hidden house for her on the edge 
of a cliff, in the place where the spirits were supposed 
to dwell. The witch doctor told the parents they de- 
served to die, too, but that in their place some of 
Karuru’s cattle could be killed instead. In a fearful 
ceremony, the cows were slain, and certain parts were 
saved for Mnara and Karuru to eat. 


S KARURU ate of his animals that had 

been mutilated and killed in his stead 
he thought of all the cruel spears and knives 
that would have been thrust into him and 
Mnara, were it not for the power and wis- 
dom of Ngonga the old witch doctor. If 
only the spirits would leave them alone! 
Why were the gods always thirsting for 
blood? 

The villagers thought that little Furaha’s 
life was ended. Ere now, she should have 
fallen over the cliff. The thought made the 
young man shudder. But she would not fall 
from the cliff! The young father smiled to 
himself as he thought of the sturdily built 
house in the trees. But then his mouth went 
dry. Were the gods really appeased, or 
would they have greater anger now that he 
had deceived them? The words of Ngonga 
rang through his tortured brain, “It is not 
wise to play with the spirits.” 
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Karuru could eat no more. Mnara had al- 
ready gone to their hut. With unswallowed 
food in his mouth and a sickening stomach 
he walked to the edge of the village. He 
stooped as he entered the low doorway of 
his home and threw himself on the ground 
near his wife. Groans of despair came from 
his prostrate form. 

Mnara had been waiting for him to re- 
turn. She was eager for word of her baby, 
but now she was fearful for the life of her 
husband. She had a great fear of the witch 
doctor. She knew too well that poison was 
often used to assist the spirits in their work. 
Could her husband have been poisoned? 
Was that why special portions of the ani- 
mals had been saved for him? She had never 
seen him so ill or so weak. 

“Karuru,’—her voice was high and 
frightened—“has Ngonga given you dowa? 
Why are you so sick?” The young wife 
stroked the head of her husband. 

“It is not medicine,” replied the an- 
guished man. “It is the fear of the spirits. 
There is great pain within me. My spirit 
trembles and my stomach refuses to take 
food. The child is safe in its house,” he 
added, answering the anxiety in her eyes. 

“Karuru,” said Mnara, a new firmness tak- 
ing control of her, “you must not fear the 
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spirits. I have just prayed to the Great 
Spirit, the Father in heaven who loves His 
children. He has given me new strength. 
He has brought rest to my spirit and made 
strong my body. Behold, I am ready to go 
to Furaha now. Let us go together. Come, 
my husband, the Great Father has helped 
us to save our child. He will not forsake 
us now.” 

“You—yowu have prayed to the Great 
Spirit, Mnara?” gasped the unbelieving 
husband. 

“Yes,” replied the girl quietly. “I have 
prayed to Him, and He has given me 
peace.” 

“Then we will go to Furaha,” murmured 
the bewildered man. 

They found her asleep on the mats in the 
little tree hut. They could not see the tear 
stains in the dim light of the moon, so 
had no way of knowing how long she had 
cried. Mnara seized the child and held her 
close to her heart, tears of relief running 
down her cheeks. 

“She is safe, Karuru, she is safe! Has not 
the Great Spirit protected her? Oh, my 


child, my dear little child!” 

The baby clung to its 
mother, fearful lest it again 
be snatched away. The brave 
woman fed her child some 
corn meal that she had 
brought, and then sat down by the stream 
in the place of the spirits. Together through 
the hours of early morning the parents sat 
in silence, each kept awake with thoughts 
of what had happened and of what would 
be the future of their little daughter. 

Only when the light of early dawn had 
filtered down through the trees did Ka- 
ruru get to his feet. 

“We must return to the village, my wife. 
The day will soon be here. Put the child in 
her house. The sun moves quickly!” 

Mnara arose obediently, kissed the lit- 
tle one affectionately, and placed her in 
the improvised shelter. The baby began to 
scream at once. How could she leave her 
alone? 

“Come, my wife,” urged Karuru, taking 
Mnara by the arm, “we must be in our hut 
before it is light.” 





Early every evening Karuru and Mnara would climb stealthily up the cliff 
to care for Furaha. But they could see that daily the child grew worse. 


LESTER QUADE, ARTIST 

















Mnara tore herself away. The father 
tied the door shut, and they left the wailing 
child by the roaring waterfall. 

When the sun finally found its way over 
the mountain, the two weary young people 
were sound asleep on the floor of their hut. 
Many others in the village were also 
asleep. The feast had lasted most of the 
night. There had been much drinking of 
beer. Mnara was first to awake. Leaving the 
hut quietly, she picked up her heavy hoe 
and walked toward the field of corn. She did 
not speak to the other women in the vil- 
lage, or to the children that she passed. 

“She is a good woman,” mused Amani, 
the headman. “She hides well her sorrow.” 











THE NEW YEAR’S COME 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


The old year's gone, a new one's come; 
I'm glad about it too, 

Because | spoiled the year that's gone 
By things | didn't do. 


When I played in the games at school 
| wasn't always fair. 

When Mother needed me at home 
I often wasn't there. 


didn't try to get high grades 
The way I knew I could. 
didn't think of things to do 
For other people's good. 


wasn't reverent in church 

The way | ought to be, 

And when good times were to be had, 
My thoughts were all for me. 


And so ['m glad that old year's gone, 
For it was badly soiled. 

I'm going to do my best to see 
This new one isn't spoiled. 
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To Mnara her step seemed painfully 
light. For the first time in many months 
there was no baby on her back. She must 
work much. Perhaps the hoeing would help 
her to be happy without Furaha. It would 
help the sun to move more quickly. When 
darkness came, she would go again to Fu- 
raha. 

But the hoeing helped little. The ground 
was hard and the rows so long. The young 
wife frequently caught herself leaning on 
the handle of her hoe, dreaming about a 
little child crying alone in a strange little 
house hung in the trees in the place of 
the spirits. 

After an hour or two of work in the field 
of corn, Mnara returned to her hut. She 
was discouraged and desperately weary. She 
hoped to find Karuru but he was not there. 
She lay down on the floor and tried to 
sleep, but rest would not come to her ach- 
ing head and heart. Getting up, she went to 
the little granary where their rice was 
stored. Karuru had built it of bamboo strips 
and reeds. She had plastered it with mud 
and cow dung. It was like a large basket set 
on stilts with a grass roof to keep out the 
rain. 

Filling her container with the unthreshed 
rice, she returned to her hut. In front of the 
hut was a piece of log that had been hol- 
lowed out to form a mortar. It looked 
something like a great hourglass. She poured 
the rice into the upper end of the log and 
began pounding it with another smaller log 
that had been rounded on each end. It was 
tedious work, but she had pounded corn or 
rice since she was a small girl. It was the 
work of women and it never occurred to her 
to complain. 

The rice, after repeated poundings and 
winnowings, was ready to cook. It was 
placed with water in a large earthen vessel, 
and set on three stones over a fire in the 
hut. After building up the fire, she ran down 
to the garden, gathered some green herbs, 
chopped these up, and placed them with 
some salt on top of the now steaming rice. 
By the time the rice was cooked, darkness 
had fallen and the people of the village were 
in their huts. Karuru seemed to know when 
the day’s meal would be ready, and strolled 
into the hut at just the right time. 

Neither of the young parents seemed 
overly hungry, but they ate well. 

“We need much strength,” prompted 

To page 19 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, Jr. 


The Dusky Protector 


most of nature’s large animals pro- 
tect their babies. Even the timid mother 
rabbit is not afraid of her enemy the fox, if 
Mr. Fox gets too close to her babies. She 
will try to lead the fox away from her nest 
by using every trick she knows. If these fail 
she will often give her life in a last effort 
to drive the enemy away from her beloved 
children. 

The smaller, creeping animals such as 
turtles, snakes, frogs, toads, and salaman- 
ders usually do not protect their babies or 
their eggs. As soon as the mother lays 
her eggs she forgets about them, running off 
and leaving them to look out for them- 
selves. In fact, a father alligator will eat up 
his own children as fast as they hatch out 
of the eggs, if he finds where the mother 
has hidden her nest. The dusky protector, 
or dusky salamander, is an exception, for it 
protects its eggs, and in a most unusual 
way. It is not a very large salamander, be- 
ing only four or five inches long. It gets 
the name “dusky” from its rich, dark-brown 
color. 

The dusky is easy to find, since it is 
common along small streams in most of the 
eastern United States. Turn over a dozen 
stones in the damp earth along the very 
edge of a stream and you will probably find 
several of these slimy, slippery, perfectly 
harmless creatures. 

The dusky is called protector because of 
the way the female looks after her eggs 
once she has laid them. The eggs are laid 
in wet moss or decaying vegetation. They 
look like a bunch of grapes stuck together 
with a jelly. Yellow colored, they are about 


The upper picture shows the mother salamander car- 
rying her eggs as she hunts for food. In the lower one 
she has wrapped herself around them to protect them. 


JOHN A. DAVIDSON, ARTIST 


the size of uncooked lentils. One mother 
dusky may lay from twelve to twenty-six at 
a time. 


As soon as she has laid the eggs the 
mother wraps her body right around the 
bumpy clump to protect them. If she has to 
go very far away from the nest to get food, 
she simply sticks her head into the bunch of 
eggs and carries them off with her, like a 
necklace around her head. When she comes 
back to the nest she pulls her head out of 
the egg cluster and wraps herself around 
the eggs again to protect them. She does 
not warm the eggs to hatch them, as you 
might believe, because she is a cold-blooded 
animal and thus has no body heat. 

When the eggs hatch, the little babies 
tumble out into the water to eat and grow. 
From this time on they must take care of 
themselves. They live in the water until 
they grow up; then they lose their water- 


To page 17 
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GOD AND OLD JIGS 


By JIMMY EAST 


ere had practically given up on 
Dad. For a long time she had been 
praying that he would give his heart to 
God and be a Christian. But in spite of all 
her prayers, he still went on in the same 
old sinful way. “It’s just no use praying,” 
Mother said at last. “I might as well not 
bother any more. Apparently God doesn’t 
really answer prayer the way I thought He 
did.” 

And then came the day of the cloud- 
burst, and Ann—and the mule. How it did 
rain that day! 

“Only a duck would be. able to catch his 
breath in all that downpour,” Ann sighed 
as she gazed through the window toward 
the barn. 

Where could so much water be coming 
from, she wondered. But it was fun watch- 
ing the way the drops hit and splattered the 
mud in quick spurts. 

Finally she turned away to continue her 
interrupted dusting, but each clap of thun- 
der brought her back to the window to 
watch the steady stream again, with its con- 
stant swishing and splashing. 

“Better hurry with the housecleaning, 
Ann!” It was Mother calling, just as you 
might expect! “It must be done before Sab- 
bath.” 

Quickly Ann turned back to her work, 
for ever since her mother had become an 


Jimmy East, who wrote this story, was a freshman at 
Southwestern Junior College when he prepared it. He 
says, ‘Ann was my little sister. This story happened when 
we were living on the farm.” 
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Adventist she had loved the Sabbath and 
everything to do with it, even helping to 
make the house shining and clean for its 
sacred hours. Home would be just perfect 
now, she thought, if only Daddy could like 
Sabbath too. “But he won't ever go to Sab- 
bath school or church with us,” she grieved. 
“And I know God doesn’t want him to 
work on His holy day.” 

Soberly, she went on with her work, but 
she couldn’t forget the storm outside. She 
wasn’t exactly afraid, she told herself, but 
thoughts of the rain troubled her. For one 
thing, she remembered her little bantam 
rooster, which had almost drowned in the 
cow trough last time there was a storm. 
The memory sent a shudder up her spine. 
What if any of her pets were out in this 
awful storm now! What could she do? 
Mother would never allow her to go out 
in all that driving rain. 

Then it was time for baby brother's aft- 
ernoon nap. Ann took him to his bed and 
within a short time he was sound asleep. 

Coming back to the living room, she 
glanced out another window and cried in 
dismay. For there was old Jigs, the mule, 
standing unhappily in the driveway, with 
the rain beating upon him, and each drop 
penetrating deeper and deeper into his al- 
ready water-soaked hide. 

Sympathetic tears stung Ann’s eyes. Poor 
Jigs! He simply must not be left out there, 
miserably soaked like that. But what could 
she do? If only Daddy were at home! Or 
if Mother could—No, Ann quickly dis- 




















missed the thought of asking Mother to go 
out in such an awful storm just to get the 
mule into some dry place. 

Old Jigs was as gentle as a baby and it 
would be easy to lead him to shelter, she 
thought. If only the garage were open, he 
could go in of his own accord. Why, oh why 
did the garage have to be shut at such a 
time as this? “If there’s a way to get him 
out of this cloudburst, I'll find it,” she re- 
solved in her heart. 

“Mother,” she cried, hurrying into the 
living room, “old Jigs is out in this awful 
rain, and he’s going to drown if we don’t 
do something!” 

Mother looked sympathetically into 
Ann’s big eyes. “Well, dear,” she said 
kindly, “I’m sorry too, but the way it’s rain- 
ing outside there’s nothing we can do; so 
why don’t you forget it? Jigs can take care 
of himself, I’m sure.” 

“But, Mother,” Ann pleaded, “it’s not 
right for poor Jigs to be out there. There 
must be something we can do. There's just 
got to be.” 

Mother tried to turn Ann’s mind to an- 
other subject, but everything she did 
failed, when Ann suddenly struck on an 
idea. “Couldn’t God help?” she asked sin- 








Poor old Jigs! He was standing out in all that rain, and the garage doors were closed. 


cerely. “Wouldn't He watit Jigs warm and 
dry? I think I had better ask Him.” 

Ann walked silently to her bedroom and 
closed the door. She went to the window 
overlooking the driveway and poured out 
her heart to God. 

“Dear God,” she said, “You know the 
trouble I’m having and surely You have a 
remedy for it. Please get poor wet Jigs 
into some kind of shelter. And thank You. 
Amen.” 

Sure that God would do something, she 
looked out the window as she rose from her 
knees. 

The mule was still there and the rain was 
coming down harder than ever. But she 
was still quite sure that God would help 
old Jigs somehow. 

Deliverance came in a mysterious man- 
ner. Suddenly a fierce gust of wind whistled 
around the corner; the windows rattled and 
the treetops whipped about as though they 
were blades of grass. And as the wind blew 
by the garage, it caught hold on the door 
and flung it wide open. 

Shelter for Jigs had been provided at 
last—if only he would turn around and 
see it. But he was staring off into space in 


To page 19 
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Things to See and Do 
in WINTER 


By HARRY BAERG 
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THE COWARD 


By TOMMY TUCKER 


 gregresgpe Rhett Burlap swung onto 
the bike and raced down the street, 
dodging between cars. A trail of squealing 
brakes and angry drivers followed him. 

Through town in a moment, he raced up 
the hill and skidded to a stop before the 
school. 

He leaped off his bike, letting it roll on 
ahead without him until it bumped into 
the side of the schoolhouse and fell over. 
He yanked open the school door, nearly 
knocking over the substitute teacher, dashed 
along a row, turned at the end, leaving 
black skid marks from his heels on the 
floor, and plopped down in his seat. 

The tardy bell rang. Rhett smiled. 

“I made it,” he said to the boy next to 
him. 

The boy glanced back, but didn’t reply, 
and the school day began. 

At recess Rhett was playing ball with 
the others when the baseball, struck by an 
exceptionally strong boy, flew high over 
the fence and landed in the stream behind 
the school. 

“Pll get it!” Rhett said. 

They all watched as he leaped over the 
high fence, dashed out along the bridge, 
jumped from the bridge to the sandy floor 
of the stream, grasped the baseball, hurled 
it back to the playground, and returned 
in a moment. 

But no one was surprised. If you had 
asked Steve about it, he would have shrugged. 
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“Rhett? He always acts that way. He isn’t 
afraid of anything.” 

“He’s not a coward?” someone might ask. 

“Rhett? A coward?” Steve would laugh. 
“He’s not afraid of anything! Why I bet 
even a lion would roll over and do tricks 
for him!” 

But Steve would have been wrong. 

And Flag knew Steve was wrong. He 
knew Rhett was afraid of something, and 
he was going to try to keep it a secret from 
the rest of the class. He and Rhett were 
friends, close friends. Flag didn’t approve 
of the way Rhett acted, but he did like 
Rhett, and they had known each other for 
years. 

The day of the school picnic the class 
went into the park, which was located in 
the foothills near the school. “Beat you to 
the top of those rocks,” Rhett said, pointing 
to some towering rocks on the top of a hill. 

Steve nodded and so did Flag. The three 
of them dashed up the hill, passing the low 
bushes in a blur, and bounded up the 
hillside. Reaching the rocks, they jumped 
from one to another, leaping toward the 
highest one. 

But before they got to it, they were 
stopped. There was a ten-foot gap sep- 
arating them from the highest point. Rhett 
didn’t even stop to think about it. With 
one powerful leap he flung himself through 
the air and landed expertly on the top of 
the rock. 





* 














“O.K.—let’s see you do it,” he said, not 
unfriendly. 

Steve swallowed. 

Flag gathered his courage, tensed his 
muscles, estimated the distance, and was 
about to try. But a single glimpse of the 
depth of the gully beneath, stopped him. 
“You win,” he said, almost reluctantly. 

Rhett only grinned, leaped back, and 
then they raced down the hills in huge 
strides. 

The students ate their picnic lunch under 
the spreading trees, the sun shining down 
from a clear sky. 

Since it was a public school, Rhett, Steve, 
and Flag felt closest as friends. They all 
belonged to the local Seventh-day Adventist 
church. So they now sat together under 
one tree, sipping orange juice from milk 
bottles, and talking. 

The teacher stood up after a moment and 
asked for attention. The class quieted 
slowly until she could speak and be heard. 
“I think it is time to go,” she began. 

This was met with enthusiastic boos. 

“Just a minute!” she said, smiling. “You 
don’t have to go back to school x 

Loud sounds of approval burst from the 
audience. 

“But I'll treat you all to a show in town. 
It’s only half a mile down the street. We 
can walk it easily. So when you are through 
with your lunches, please line up there by 
the drinking fountain. And, by the way, 
take a good drink of water before you go. 
You might get thirsty.” 














“What's the picture?” 
“It’s a fine jungle story. 
Very fine. And exciting, too. 
You will all enjoy it.” 

Everyone — except the 
three—were shouting. This 
was great! 

Steve frowned. He looked at Flag. “What 
are we going to do? Everyone else is going 
to the show.” 

Flag stared at his hands. 

Then they both glanced at Rhett. Rhett 
didn’t look up. He didn’t meet their eyes. 

“Tl go talk to the teacher,” Steve said at 
last. 

Flag nodded. “I'll go with you. You com- 
ing, Rhett?” 

Rhett didn’t answer. He continued to 
stare at the ground. 

It would be peculiar not to go, Rhett was 
thinking. Everyone liked him now—except 
possibly the teacher. But if he didn’t go to 
the show, there would be questions. And 
if there were questions, he’d have to give 
answers. And the answers, he thought, 
would make him appear strange, queer. 

He got up, took a long drink at the 
fountain, splashed water on one of the girls, 
and laughed. The girl screamed, and then 
laughed too, and Rhett got in line with the 
rest. 

Steve watched. Then he spoke to the 
teacher. 

The teacher seemed puzzled. “But every- 
one is going,” she said. “No, I don’t suppose 
you have to go, but it seems to me very 





With a powerful leap, Rhett cleared the gap and landed 
on the rock. “Now you do it!” he challenged the boys. 





strange that you two should decide 
What's that? Why I never heard of such a 
thing! You mean you don’t believe in go- 
ing to any show? But this is a good picture. 
I would never invite the class to anything 
that wasn’t good, you know that. Now 
come along—come with the rest—don’t 
make a problem.” 

Flag shook his head. “We can't. We're 
sorry. But we can’t.” 

“But ’ the teacher seemed a little 
cross. “Well, very well then, but I think 
you're being uncooperative on purpose. 
Stay here and we'll pick you up later.” 

They nodded, and set off for the play- 
ground. 

Rhett lined up with the others. For a 
moment he had hesitated. For a moment 
he had looked back at the departing Steve 
and Flag. He wanted more than anything 
else to be with them. And he started to step 
out of line. But something stopped him. 
He tried to tell himself that he was scared 
to stand up for what he believed. He didn’t 
want to see the silly old jungle picture, 
but 

He remained in line, staring at the 
ground. Staring without seeing anything, 
ashamed. 

Then he reached for a paper bag, blew 
it up, and burst it with a loud bang. The 
same girl screamed, and the group started 
down the street. ; 

But Rhett’s shoulders were bent with 
shame and failure. 

The afternoon passed quickly, and shortly 
the group returned. They got into the bus 
and started back to the school. It had been 
a long, happy day. 

“Hey—where were you?” several students 
began to ask Steve and Flag. “How come 
you didn’t see the show?” 

It was an important decision—to decide 
whether to shrug off their absence or to 
explain honestly why they had not gone to 
the theater. At last Flag, gathering all the 
courage he had, told them about his reli- 
gion and why he could not attend a the- 
ater. 

“Aw, that’s a bunch of nonsense,” one 
boy said. But then he added, after think- 
ing: “I—I guess if I felt that way—I 
wouldn’t be brave enough to stick up for 
what I believed.” 

Flag glanced at Rhett without intending 








to 


Rhett’s eyes fell, and his cheeks colored. 
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“It was a stupid picture,” he said after a 
moment. 

And soon 
other subjects. 

That evening a doorbell rang. Rhett 
stood there, his red hair falling over his 
freckled forehead, his blue eyes peering out 
from deep eyes, smiling shyly. “I—I just 
wanted to—to talk to you—Flag,” he 
said, embarrassed. 

Flag stepped outside, and the two stood 
in the warmth of the evening. “What you 
did today—well—I wish I'd been brave 
enough to do it. I’m a—a coward, aren’t 1?” 

Flag didn’t know what to say. 

Rhett laughed self-consciously. “I acted 
pretty stupid. I was so scared, I couldn't 
step out of that line.” 

Flag remained silent. 
not knowing what to say. 

“So, I just wanted to ask you a favor, 
Flag,” Rhett went on. 

Flag hadn’t known what to expect when 
Rhett came. He certainly hadn’t expected 
this. “You want to ask me a favor?” 

There was a moment of silence. Rhett bit 
his lower lip. “Well, the way I look at it,” 
he said, forcing his words, “I’m brave along 
one line, you might say—I mean things like 
height or depth, or whatever you call it— 
they don’t bother me. But when it comes 
to being different from the others, I E 

His face was growing intensely red, and 
his cheek muscles tightened. He lifted his 
arm and rubbed the back of his neck. “I 4 
he shrugged, “I just can’t seem to do it.” 

“But what do you want me to do?” Flag 
asked. 

“I want—I want you to tell me, or help 
me,” he said. “There’s nothing courageous 
about me. I’m stupid. I’m too stupid to be 
scared; not smart enough to stick up for 
what I believe.” 

“Hey, wait a minute ” Flag began. 

“No, no, it’s the truth and I know it,” 
Rhett said. “So I thought maybe if you— 
and me, if we studied the Bible together, 
and maybe if we—prayed a little, then 
maybe I could be a little more—more hon- 
est with God.” 

Flag smiled, kindly. “To come here to- 
night, Rhett, and tell me this took a lot of 
courage. It wasn’t cowardly at all.” 

“You'll help me?” Rhett asked sincerely. 

“T'll be glad to,” Flag said, and together 
they went into the house. 

The coward wasn’t any more. 


the conversation turned to 


Interested, but 
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The Dusky Protector 
From page 9 


breathing gills and become land dwellers. 

On land, duskies feed largely on insects, 
spiders, earthworms, and snails. Most of 
their activity is at might, when they can 
leave their shelter without being dried 
out by the sun’s rays. 

As a mother, the dusky protector is un- 
usual among cold-blooded animals. In the 
world we live in, a good, kind, protecting 
father and a gentle, protecting mother are 
more precious than silver and gold. Be 
thankful to God for protecting parents. Our 
Father in heaven is even more watchful 
over us than our parents. Thank Him for 
His care. 


The Red Man’s Test! 
From page 3 


The sun was low when Grandfather came 
to a bubbling spring. The marks told him 
that he was on a corner of his own land. 
His eyes brightened with relief and joy. 
Weary from traveling, he was soon ready 
for the night. Yet, too thrilled to sleep, he 
was up at dawn exploring his acres. Thanks 
to God filled his heart, for the soil was fer- 
tile and the trees were straight and tall— 
maple, oak, walnut, elm. “All this ground 
and all this timber is mine,” he exulted. 

But the proud landowner did not yet 
know that the spring was only a little dis- 
tance from a large camp of wigwams on the 
banks of a lively brook. And the men of the 
Chippewa village already knew of his ar- 
rival. “We watch him,” the old chief told 
his braves. 

They knew what the settlers’ coming 
meant. Had they not already seen the outer 
edges of the forest felled by ax and fire, 
the game killed or driven away by settlers’ 
dogs and guns? In the moon of melting 
snows each year the Indians loaded their 
canoes with pelts, baskets, and beadwork, 
and paddled down the streams to Big 
Town (Saginaw). And each year on their 
journeys they saw more and larger clear- 
ings. Now this man had come close. He 
would kill and drive out their game with 
his “smoke stick.” These trees he would cut 
down. 


“Too close,” they said. “If friend like 


missionary, he stay. If he cheat like trader, 
Ugh! he no stay.” 

The woods soon rang with the blows of 
the ax and the report of the gun. Dark, 
glowing eyes studied the newcomer—what 
and when he ate, when he slept, when he 
awoke, when he worked, when he went 
fishing. They saw the trees chopped from 
around the spring and built into a shelter 
for the man and his horse. They saw 
large oak trees cut and hauled into the clear- 
ing. They saw them hewed into timbers 
for the cottage. Early and late they watched. 

“Let them watch,” Grandfather muttered. 
He had smiled his good will the few times 
an Indian came in sight. But no words had 
been spoken. At last the frame of the 
cottage was finished. 

“White squaw come soon,” the chief an- 
nounced one day. “White man need money. 
Indian try him. Try him today.” 

With no thought of danger, Grandfather 
took his ax and gun as usual and went up 
the path he had made hauling the logs for 
the cottage. He needed some wood to fin- 
ish the roof. Then he would go back to 
“York State” for my grandmother and baby 
Ella. The happy thought shortened the 
hours and lent speed to the blows of his ax. 
When hunger told him it was suppertime, 
he came striding back down the path. Sud- 
denly he stopped. “What in the 2” he 
gasped. Something bright had caught the 
slanting rays of the sun. Evenly spaced on 
a log lay a silver dollar, a half dollar, a quar- 
ter, a dime, and a cent—all new and shin- 
ing. Grandfather's first impulse was to take 
the money. But his second thought was, “It’s 
not mine,” and he left it alone. 

Wondering, he moved on toward the 
clearing. At its edge he found the village 
chief, holding a huge bow and some evil- 
looking arrows. As Grandfather  ap- 
proached, the Indian lowered his weapons. 
Smiling, he said, “White man honest. In- 
dian friend. White man stay.” 

“Yes, yes,’ assured Grandfather, when he 
had recovered from his surprise. “We will 
always be friends.” 

And they always were. The family learned 
to love their dark-skinned neighbors. They 
were truly sorry when a few years later the 
Indians were moved to a reservation. How- 
ever, my grandparents sometimes shuddered 
when they passed the old log by the path. 

What if Grandfather had failed to pass 
the red man’s test? 
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God and Old Jigs 
From page 11 


the opposite direction from the garage. 
“Why don’t you look behind you? Can't 
you understand that there is a place for you 
now?” Ann thought, frantically wishing 
she could convey her thoughts to the mule. 
But Jigs remained unmoved. Then, a sec- 
ond later, he turned and walked straight 
into the garage as if guided by a harness. 

Tremendously excited with the wonder 
of it all, Ann rushed to the kitchen to tell 
Mother. “He did it, Mother! God answered 
my prayer,” she cried. The story tumbled 
out like an explosion. 

This experience renewed Mother's faith 
in prayer. She began to pray even more ear- 
nestly for Daddy. She felt sure that if God 
loved a mule enough to bring him in out of 
the rain, surely He must love her husband 
enough to bring him in out of the world. And 
her faith and little Ann’s hove been rewarded. 
Today, Father is a faithful Christian. 





Furaha, Child of the Jungle 
From page 8 


Mnara, “if we are going to save Furaha.” 

“Yes,” replied Karuru, “we need much 
strength, and much wisdom.” 

When the meal was finished Mnara 
wrapped some rice in a piece of banana 
leaf. The anxious father looked about to see 
whether anyone was near, and they again 
stole into the jungle, worried for the wel- 
fare of their small child. Fearful too, lest 
their secret be discovered, and greater trou- 
ble befall them. 

For over two weeks little Furaha lived 
alone, trapped in the little shelter near the 
thundering waters in the place of the spir- 
its. Her parents came by night, and occa- 
sionally by day to bring her food. They 
brought cow’s milk in bamboo bottles, and 
corn meal porridge that Mnara had made. 

But Karuru was becoming disillusioned 
with the program. He and his wife had 
lost much sleep. There were deep circles 
around the once sparkling eyes of Mnara. 
Nor was Furaha thriving on the little 
bit of care they could give her. The air was 
damp and cold. Her nose ran much and 
she coughed a great deal. Her eyes had 


grown red and dull. The parents could both 
see that she could not live long alone. Be- 
sides, they were taking a great risk in slip- 
ping away at nights. It was only a matter of 
time before someone in the village would 
grow suspicious and discover their secret. 

Mnara’s new-found conviction that the 
Great Spirit had helped them had made a 
deep impression on Karuru. Her faith and 
courage had kept him working for his little 
daughter’s life. But now he realized that 
something must be done. He must take 
Furaha to someone who would care for her, 
someone who did not fear the spirits, some- 
one who did not believe in the supersti- 
tions regarding teeth, someone who be- 
lieved in and worshiped the Great Spirit. 

He thought of Raphaeli, the Christian 
evangelist. But he could never take Furaha 
to him. His religion was the religion of the 
white man, and Karuru had been trained 
to distrust and hate all Europeans. 

And then an idea that made his heart 
leap came into his mind. He had an uncle 
who had become a convert of the Moham- 
medan religion. Years ago an evangelist 
with a red cap had come to his village. 
Karuru had been but a small lad, but he 
could remember the words of this visitor. 
“There is no god but Allah, and Mohammed 
is his prophet.” Allah was the God who had 
made heaven and earth. He was the Great 
Spirit who loved all people! Had not the 
evangelist declared Allah to be the friend 
of all men? So reasoned Karuru. 

This uncle of Karuru had become a dis- 
ciple of Mohammed, and had followed the 
evangelist down into the plains. He had 
lived there ever since. 

Karuru now knew what he would do with 
Furaha. He would take her to his Moham- 
medan uncle in the plains. She could grow 
up as his child. Her life would be saved. 

That evening, just as the sun was set- 
ting, Karuru made a visit to Amani, the 
headman. 

“Greetings, my son,” welcomed the older 
man, “and how are you faring these days? 
You are not looking well. Are not the 
spirits giving you peace?” 

“I have peace,” replied Karuru, “but my 
health is not good. My stomach complains 
of food, and my eyes do not close in sleep. 
I wish to visit my kinsmen in the plains. 
Perhaps when I return I will have health.” 

“Good,” replied the headman. “And when 
do you wish to make this safari?” 
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“My wife and I wish to begin our sa- 
fari in the morning, Old One. I have come 
for your permission. I shall be away for not 
more than ten days.” 

“Go, my son, and may your journey give 
you new strength and cause you to forget 
the troubles that have befallen you.” 

Amani was anxious to atone somewhat 
for the pain that he had caused Karuru. He 
liked the young man and was eager for 
him to forget the cruel ceremony that had 
taken place. 

Karuru and Mnara were up the next 
morning with the chickens. They dressed 
carefully and set out down the path that 
led to the plains. Karuru carried a large stick 
and Mnara balanced a great covered basket 
on her head. Several of the villagers saw 
them leave and wished them a good sa- 
fari. 

When they had walked a mile or so down 
the path, Karuru stopped and looked back. 
Seeing no one on the trail, he leaped 
quickly off it and led Mnara into the dense 
brush. Slowly and with an eye for thorns, 
they made their way back into the jungle 
and over to the cliff where little Furaha was 
hidden. Cautiously they climbed the steep 
mountain and descended to the place of the 
spirits. 

They had fed the little one the night 
before. Mnara now gave her some milk and 
bathed her in the cold waters of the 
stream. When she was dry, the mother put 
her into the basket and the parents retraced 
their steps so as to come out on the trail at 
the same place where they had left it. The 
food that Mnara had carried in the basket, 
Karuru now carried tied in a cloth at the 
end of his stick. 

As they walked, Mnara talked soothingly 
to the child. She was used to being con- 
fined now, and cried but little. From time 
to time, the parents would leave the path 
and finding a sheltered place to rest, would 
take the sick baby out for some light and 
food. The journey was a risky ordeal. No 
one who knew them must see the baby. 
Should anyone from the village learn the 
truth all would be lost. 

When night came the weary couple 
stopped at a deserted hut. Mnara took her 
babe and held it close to her throughout 
the night. How good it was to have her 
baby again! 

The travelers were away before daybreak. 
Each mile between them and the home 
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village was a real achievement. On the sec- 
ond day, Mnara took the child out of the 
basket. But when other travelers were seen 
in the distance, Karuru and Mnara would 
leave the path and keep the child hidden. 

At last on the evening of the third day, 
they reached the village of Sulimani, Ka- 
ruru’s uncle. The tired father found the 
middle-aged Mohammedan, and explained 
his plight. 

“Please, Baba [father],”’ (for Africans 
call all elderly male relatives or friends, 
Baba,) “keep my little girl. It is true she 
is now sick, but if she gets well, she will be 
as your daughter. Take her. Let her belong 
to you. She may grow up to be a good 
woman. 

While visiting the home of his uncle, 
Karuru learned much about the teachings of 
Mohammed. Allah, the creator, was to be 
obeyed and honored. Those who believed in 
Allah must forget about the gods and spir- 
its of the heathen. Those who were faith- 
ful to the teachings of Mohammed, the one 
true prophet of Allah, would after death, 
live a better life, a life full of ease and 
luxury. 

Sulimani’s talk appealed to Karuru, and 
yet these new ideas somehow failed to 
bring full peace and understanding to the 
troubled young man. 

With feelings of relief and yet utter 
emptiness, Karuru and Mnara_ trudged 
down the homeward path, leaving their 
precious Furaha behind. 


(To be continued) 


The Flying Kite Prayer 
From page 5 


treasure. His mother was not home, so he 
took it in, got down the writing instru- 
ments, and started writing a prayer on the 
big kite. Surely, God—if He was up there 
on the other side of the clouds—would see 
that kite bobbing, and He would likely 
lean over and read the prayer he had 
written on it. He told God who he was and 
where he had lived and where he was now, 
and how badly he wanted to see his daddy. 

Then he went out in the hills to fly his 
kite. He used up all of his string so the 
kite could get as close to the cloud as pos- 
sible. He wanted it to be as easy as possible 
for God to read his message. He didn’t 
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know much about God, but he was doing 
the best he knew to do. 

Finally, Abubaker was saddened, for a 
big gust of wind broke the string and the 
kite flopped round and round and then 
went down. He walked slowly home, hop- 
ing the great God had had time to read 
the request. 


Here is what little Abubaker didn’t 


ox. The kite tumbled down and fell 
Ir 


ight on top of a railroad train that was 
winding through the hills on the way to the 
coast. There it lay, flapping around with the 
string caught on some bars on the back of 
a car. And there it rode and fluttered, all 
the way to Calcutta. 


Big Abubaker, the daddy, was very sad, 
too. He had looked at every woman and 
little boy he saw, hoping it would be his 
wife and son. He met every train he could, 
hoping to see them getting off. 

This day, the train from the hills thun- 
dered into the station. Abubaker watched 
everyone get off. He looked and looked. 
Then—he saw the kite. Ah! how little Abu- 
baker loved kites. He reached up and pulled 
down the dangling, broken thing. Then he 
saw boyish writing. “Dear God,” he read, 
“I am Abubaker. I want to find my daddy. 
His name is Abubaker, too. I think you can 
see me here, God. I’m at the hill village 
flying a kite right out in the field. I know 
we ought 

But big Abubaker didn’t wait to read the 
rest. He began running as hard as he could 
to the place where trains went up into the 
hill country. He knew now, right where to 
find little Abubaker and his mother. 

Nanda and Shanti finished their story. 
Then because it was getting dark, Shanti 
got up and lit the little brass lamp. 

“You see, Auntie,” Nanda said, her 
eyes beautiful and earnest. “Many people 
pray, even when they don’t know how, very 
well. I am learning more and more how to 
pray here. But God heard me, even when I 
hardly knew what to say.” 





Nanda and Shanti are now baptized Sev- 
enth-day Adventists. And they pray with us, 
“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven.” 


Memory Verses for the First 
Quarter 


1. “I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom 
shall | send, and who will go for us? Then said |, 
Here am |; send me” (Isaiah 6:8). 

2. “For this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the devil” 
(1 John 3:8). 

3. “Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given: and the government shall be upon his shoulder” 
(Isaiah 9:6). 

4. “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek” (Isaiah 61:1). 

5. “He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we 
are healed” (Isaiah 53:5). 

6. “Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool” (Isaiah 1:18). 

7. “What could have been done more to my 
vineyard, that | have not done in it?” (Isaiah 5:4). 

8. “Peace | leave with you, my peace | give unto 
you: not as the world giveth, give | unto you” (John 
14:27). 

9. “Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty 
spirit before a fall” (Proverbs 16:18). 

10. ‘Heal me, O Lord, and | shall be healed; 
save me, and | shall be saved: for thou art my 
praise” (Jeremiah 17:14). . 

11. “Then said he, What have they seen in thine 
house?” (Isaiah 39:4). 

12. “O Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, lift 
up thy voice with strength; lift it up, be not afraid; 
say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God!” 
(Isaiah 40:9). 

13. “I am God, and there is none else; | am 
God, and there is none like me” (Isaiah 46:9). 








COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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II-THE BEGINNING OF SIN 


(JANUARY 14) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Isaiah 14:12-18. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “For this pur- 
pose the Son of God was manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil” (1 John 
3:8). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 


The gospel is the “glad tidings’—the glad 
tidings that Christ our Saviour can save us 
from sin. The prophecies of Isaiah give the 
Gospel in prophecy. They take in the whole 
history of the great controversy between God and 
Satan. Isaiah tells us how sin first appeared in 
heaven. He tells us the effects of sin among the 
nations of the world through the ages. Then he 
tells of the coming of the Saviour and gives us 
descriptions of the time when sin shall be no 
more. This is why Isaiah has been called the 
gospel prophet. We open our study of his book 
by seeing what he says about the beginning of 


sin. 
SUNDAY 


Before Satan Fell 


1. Find Isaiah 14:12 (see margin). What was 
Satan’s name before he fell from heaven, and 
what did the name mean? 

2. Find Ezekiel 28:14. What was his position 
in the heavenly courts? 

3. Read verse 15. Was his nature always evil? 

NoTE.—"“Sin originated with him who, next 
to Christ, had been most honored of God, and 
who stood highest in power and glory among 
the inhabitants of heaven. Before his fall, Lucifer 
was first of the covering cherubs, holy and un- 
defiled."—The Great Controversy, pp. 493, 494. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 493, pars. 1, 2 


MONDAY 


The Pride That Preceded the Fall 


4. Find Isaiah 14:13, 14. What ambition filled 
the heart of Lucifer? 
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5. Find Ezekiel 28:17. What did these am- 
bitious thoughts do to him? 


NOTE.— "Lucifer desired God’s power, but 
not His character. He sought for himself the 
highest place, and every being who is actuated 
by his spirit will do the same. ... While Lucifer 
counted it a thing to be grasped to be equal with 
God, Christ, the Exalted One, ‘made Himself of 
no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men: 
and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.’”—The Desire of Ages, 
pp. 435, 436. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 494, pars. 1, 2; p. 495, par. 1. 


TUESDAY 


The Fall From Heaven 


6. Find Revelation 12:7, 8. To what did Satan’s 
pride lead, and who were involved with him? 
7. Read verse 9. When Satan and his angels 
were cast out of heaven where did they go? 


NOTE.—'‘‘Satan’s rebellion was to be a lesson 
to the universe through all coming ages, a per- 
petual testimony to the nature and terrible results 
of sin. The working out of Satan’s rule, its effects 
upon both men and angels, would show what 
must be the fruit of setting aside the divine 
authority. It would testify that with the existence 
of God’s government and His law is bound up 
the well-being of all the creatures He has made. 
Thus the history of this terrible experiment of 
rebellion was to be a perpetual safeguard to all 
holy intelligences, to prevent them from being 
deceived as to the nature of transgression, to save 
them from committing sin and suffering its pun- 
ishment.’—The Great Controversy, p. 499 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 495, pars. 2, 3. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Prince of This World 


8. Find John 12:31. What position does Satan 
hold in this world? 


eS 








9. Find Revelation 12:12. In contrast to God, 
whose actions are based on love, what prompts 
Satan in all his activities? 


10. Find 1 Peter 5:8. To what 
Satan likened, and why? 


NotTr.—"‘Fallen man is Satan’s lawful captive. 
The mission of Jesus Christ was to rescue him 
from his power. Man is naturally inclined to 
follow Satan’s suggestions, and he cannot of him- 
self successfully resist so terrible a foe, unless 
Christ, the mighty conqueror, dwells in him, 
guiding his desires, and giving him strength. 
od alone can limit the power of Satan. He is 
going to and fro in the earth, and walking up 
and down in it. He is not off his watch for a 
single moment, through fear of losing an oppor- 
tunity to destroy souls. It is important that God’s 
people understand this, that they may escape his 
snares.” —Messages to Young People, p. 51. 


animal is 






» 





For further reading: Messages to Young 


People, p. 52, par. 3; p. 53. 
THURSDAY 


The End of Satan and of Sin 


11. Find 1 John 3:8. For what purpose did 
j Christ come to the earth? 

12. Find Matthew 8:16. In His ministry on 
the earth, how did Christ show that He had 
power over the devil? 

13. Find Isaiah 14:15. (See also Rev. 20:10). 
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What does Isaiah prophesy about the final judg- 
ment of Satan? 

14. Find Isaiah 14:16, 17. What did Isaiah 
tell us would be said about Satan by those 
who witness his fate? 


NOTE.—‘For six thousand years, Satan’s work 
of rebellion has ‘made the earth to tremble.’ He 
had ‘made the world as a wilderness, and de- 
stroyed the cities thereof.’ And ‘he opened not the 
house of his prisoners.’ For six thousand years 
his prison-house has received God's ple, and 
he would have held them captive ee but 
Christ has broken his bonds, and set the prisoners 
free.”"—The Great Controversy, p. 659. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 673, pars. 1, 2 


FRIDAY 


How many names for Lucifer in his fallen 
state can you think of? 


UNSCRAMBLE THESE: 
HET VILED, STANA, ETH NARDOG, TEH 
VELI ENO, HTE CRIPEN FO KRESSNAD 
WHAT did he lose? - 
WHOM did he entice? ei ee = 
WHOM does he now rule over? —- 
WHOM does he deceive? 
WHO challenged his power? 
WHEN will he lose his power? _ 
WHEN will he perish? 








When Satan sinned, Jesus 
cast him out of heaven. 
And Jesus will cast him 


from your heart, too, if 





you will but ask Him. 
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G. DORE, ARTIST 





GREAT THINKERS—No. I 


“THE-WISE-MAN- 
OF THE EAS'T: 


CONFUCIUS 


c ONFUCIUS, THE SON OF AN HONORABLE 

a BUT POOR FAMILY, WAS BORN NEAR 
SHANTUNG, WHICH IS STILL THE HOME 
OF HIS MANY DESCENDANTS --- HE 
STUDIED HARD IN CHILDHOOD AND 
AT 22, ESTABLISHED A SCHOOL, KEEP~ 
ING ONLY THOSE SCHOLARS WHO SHOWED 
ABILITY, BUT NEVER REFUSING A PUPIL 
BECAUSE HE COULD NOT PAY THE FEES:: - 


ATER ON IN LIFE 

NFUCIUS BECAME A 
CAIEF-MAGISTRATE + «> 
HE RULED WISELY PUT- 
TING DOWN INJUSTICE 
ANO BANISHING CRIME: = 
HIS FAME SPREAD AND 
HE BECAME THE IDoL 
OF THE PEOPLE... 
JEALOUSY ON THE PART 
OF THE RULER FORCED 
HIM TO FLEE AND HIS 
LAST YEARS ARE A 
PATHETIC TALE OF 


HOME LESS WANDERINGS-- 


Ti HE WRITINGS AND 
TEACHINGS OF 
CONFUCIUS HAVE BEENA 
TREMENDOUS INFLUENCE, 

NOT ONLY ON CHINA, 
BUT ON ALL MAN- 

KIND: +--+ HE 1S 
THE AUTHOR. OF THE 
GOLDEN RULE .” WHAT 
YOU DO NOT LIKE 
WHEN DONE TO YouR- 
SELF, DO NOT Do TO 
OTHERS." «s+ - 


silly, 


eed 








BORN 550 B.C—DIED 478 B.C. IN LU, CHINA 


Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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